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hundred. This progress was attributed to training given
him individually for several short periods a day. Hinshel-
wood states that where there is no ocular defect and no
lack of general intelligence, the diagnosis in such cases
must be that of congenital word-blindness. He concludes,
on the basis of the above cases, that "visual memories of
words, letters, and figures are deposited in different areas
of the cerebral cortex." He advocates the use of blocks
for training, developing thereby "muscle memories" to
take the place of "visual memories."

Nettleship1 reports a case of a boy of eleven who easily
acquires information presented orally; he can pronounce
words spelled to him and spells orally fairly well. He is
fond of carpentry, plays games quite well, his vision is
normal, yet he can read only a few words. Another boy,
age not stated, reads music and draws well, but cannot
read words. Details, even information concerning the
educational opportunities, are not given. This author
presents three other cases all similar to the above, one of
which has been frequently cited because Nettleship re-
ported that nine years after the first examination the
patient had progressed to the point of reading fluently,
and, indeed, had become a lawyer.

In 1904, Sidney Stephenson2 described two cases:
One, a boy of nine, was found to have good powers of
observation and good visual memory; he could sketch
the details of a machine or building. He reasoned well,
but added to his great disability in spelling and reading
was trouble with arithmetic. Six months later the boy's
father stated that there had been improvement in both
reading and arithmetic following individual instruction.

1 Nettleship, E., "Cases of Congenital Word-Blindness or Inability
to Learn to Read."    Ophthalmic Review, 1901.

2 Stephenson, Sidney, "Congenital  Word-Blindness."    Lancet, Sep-
tember, 1904.